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SPEECHES ON FOREIGN POLICY 
BY VISCOUNT HALIFAX 


edited by 
H. H. E. CRASTER, assisted by STEPHEN WRIGHT 
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We believe that it is very important that the widest possible circulation should be 
hoaeed for this volume, both at home and in the neutral countries . .” —Tablet 


S.W. PERSIA: A POLITICAL OFFICER’S 
DIARY: 1907-1914 


by the late SIR ARNOLD WILSON, M.P. 
15/- net 


Sir Arnold was engaged in correcting the proofs of these reminiscences when he was posted 
as missing last May. They form a fitting memorial to an active and devoted life. 
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THE POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 


by 
LOUIS MACNEICE 
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This book provides what is most urgently needed by students of Yeats—a work on his 
poetry by a writer who is himself a poet. 
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THE NEW CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Chosen and arranged by 
CHARLES WILLIAMS 
5/- net 
An anthology of “ passages,” both ancient and modern, arranged for use throughout the 
Christian Year, on lines similar to those followed by Mr Williams in his Passion of Christ. 
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(MRS THRALE) 
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One hundred and twenty years after 
her death Mrs Thrale’s character and 
reputation are still a storm-centre of 
controversy. The forthcoming edition of 
Thraliana will add much to our informa- 
tion and meanwhile here is Mr Clifford’s 
Life based on a study of many original 
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childhood and youth, the circumstances 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

aridey by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186). Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
#1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 

T seems worth while to call to mind that 

Jan. 2 was the first centenary anniversary 

of the death of Rear-Admiral Sir Philip 
Bowes Vere Broke, the hero of the famous 
encounter, in May 1813, off Boston, between 
the Shannon and the Chesapeake. . Broke, 
while boarding the Chesapeake, received a 
terrible wound in the head with the butt-end 
of a musket, which more or less disabled him 
for the rest of his life, so that the short, bril- 
liant action which won him undying fame was 
his last. It was the culmination, though, of 
4line of thought and conduct of more import- 
ance to the traditions of the Royal Navy than 
was the capture of the Chesapeake itself. 
Broke had Sv appointed to the Shannon in 
1806. For years she was engaged in cruising, 
with no chance of distinguishing herself. 
Broke was keenly aware of the saul of keep- 
ing his men in good fighting trim during a 
prolonged time of relative inaction; keenly to 
the point of voluntarily incurring for this 
pecuniary loss. He made and carried out a 
tesolution to take no prizes which would re- 
quire him to send away prize crews, and burnt 
any or @ he captured. He instituted a 
course of systematic training for his men, 
exercising them every day in the week except 
Saturday—either by watches or all together— 
at quarters and in firing at a mark. Con- 
tentrating marks were made on the decks, and 
sights were fitted to the guns at the captain’s 
own cost. In the end his men reached a 
degree of expertness never approached before. 
At the same time, the Shannon eschewed all 
vain show. It will be remembered that when 
the Chesapeake bore down upon her—a bigger 
ship, under a cloud of canvas and with a flag 
at each mast-head—a seaman asked Broke: 
““Mayn’t we have three ensigns, sir, like she 
has?” and Broke replied, “No; we have 
always been an unassuming ship.’’ If the 
smarter ships looked down upon the Shannon 














for a want of showiness, they gradually 
became aware of her excellence in gunnery, 
and before the day of the fight off Boston there 
were—to Broke’s annoyance—exchanges of 
men between her and other ships, that these 
might learn something of Broke’s system. The 
Shannon’s two broadsides, fired with the 
utmost coolness and deliberation, were terrible 
in their effect; in fifteen minutes after the 
first gun was fired the American colours on 
board the Chesapeake were hauled down: but 
the real glory of Broke lies not so much in 
that one magnificent and courageous action, 
the well-known subject of song and story, as 
in the seven years of carefully calculated 
training which, having inured his ship’s com- 
pany to strict obedience and exercised them 
in the requisite skill and co-operation, was the 
logical preparation for signal success. Broke 
died in London on Jan. 2, 1841; and is buried 
in the parish church of Nacton. 


ACT No. lvii. of the 8.P.E. is a second 

instalment of Sir William Craigie’s 
‘Growth of American English.’ It is con- 
cerned with ‘‘ the formation of new derivative 
forms and attributive collocations of other 
compounds,’”’ and the illustrations of these 
are taken from the first two letters of the 
alphabet. The new words owe their chief 
interest to their combining perfect keeping 
with English usage and a natural derivation 
from circumstances or conditions belonging to 
America. A few examples are taken from a 
great number. Wevhave first derivatives or 
compounds which are new. Some of the 
words in -ize, such as to abolitionize (‘‘ to 
imbue with the principles of the abolition- 
ists’’?) and to Americanize (both tr. and 
intr.) look odd at first; but it would be diffi- 
cult to find a substitute for the suffix. 
‘* Americanism,”’ we learn, was coined by a 
Scot, one Dr. John Witherspoon; it has 
served as a useful model. Briticism in the 
later nineteenth century was the label for cor- 
responding British peculiarities. Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie insists that Britisher—in spite 
of some American disclaimers—is an Ameri- 
can invention. The other useful suffix -ery 
has made some words, such as bakery, which 
have found their way into English. 

We turn next to compounds, and here we 
get the explanation of the American use of 
banner. 

In 1840 ‘‘the ladies of New Orleans... 
offered a splendid banner to the State which 
should give the largest relative majority for 
Harrison and Tyler in its popular vote for 
Presidential Electors.” Hence in the same 
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year came the designations of Banner State 
and Banner County which led the way to a 
general use of the word to express supreme 
excellence or standing, as banner veteran 
(1853), banner town (1882), banner crop (1886), 
banner claim (in mining, etc.). 

Bible class, it appears, is American of 1824, 
and aid society is also American, of 1853, A 
word which started in 1813 and is now estab- 
lished over there is air-line, which we have 
never taken to, preferring, in the same sense, 
bee-line, which dates from 1830. Air-town is 
a curious Americanism; it means a town 
“* still in the air,”’ yet to be built, and it has 
a synonym in “‘ lithographic town.’’ Bloody 
shirt (1875), in the rase ‘‘ waving the 
bloody shirt,”’ Blond! continued hostility— 
originally between the North and South after 
the Civil War, and a ‘‘thoroughly American” 
sentence is quoted from 1888: ‘‘I can easily 
fancy what a cry would have been raised. The 
waving of the bloody shirt would not have 
been a marker.’’ Blue light men are mén éus- 
pected of disloyalty—from the blue lights re- 
ported to have been shown at New London, 
Connecticut, as a signal to the British fleet in 
the war of 1812-15. 

Anaesthetic was introduced by Oliver Wen- 
well Holmes in 1846; blizzard, in its modern 
sense of a violent storm of fine driving snow 
in 1870 by a local newspaper of lowa; before 
that the word had meant a violent blow or 
a volley of shot, and a crushing retort. The 
vigour and aptness of American speech has 
long been well-recognised: this tract affords 
good illustration of them. 


THE Music Review (published by W. Heffer 
and Sons, Cambridge) in No. 4 of its first 
volume contains a paper by Mr. E. G. 
Porter on Song Translation. The writer is 
concerned chiefly with Schubert’s songs, which 
cannot be rendered by English singers to Eng- 
lish audiences with perfect satisfactoriness 
unless in English words fitting the music. 
By close attention to the words for 
which he is composing Schubert makes his 
songs ‘‘ translations ”’ of the verses; the Eng- 
lish translators, therefore, should work on 
this plan, looking first of all for the words in 
which Schubert saw special significance so 
that he used them as pivotal points, and then 
themselves using these as pivotal points of the 
English rendering also. The writer suggests 
that people occupied with these translations 
should get together and discuss and pool their 
ideas, with a view to producing translations 
“‘ that could be embodied in a complete stan- 
dard English edition worthy of such immortal 
works.”’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
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THE LAST OF THE HANSOM- 
CABS. 


(THE Hansom-cab started in 1834, deriving 
its name from the man who patented it. 
In this age of universal motor-cars it has been 
rapidly disappearing from the streets of 
London, but a friend tells me that recently 
one or two lingered in the West End and did 
good business from fares who drove in them 
for the novelty of it. The Star for Oct. 2% 
reported that the last of London’s hansom- 
cab drivers was unable to renew the licence 
for his vehicle: 
The cab Le has parked in a stable, with 
melancholy appropriateness, among a pile ot 
Victorian furniture. 
Thus a feature of London life is gone, asso- 
ciated in the last’ century with the gay and 
luxurious who wished to move quicker than 
the ‘‘ growler,’’ the four-wheeled cab, could 
do. One had to skip out of the way of the 
rapid hansom, though that was nothing to 
the later perils of the motor-car, which caused 
a scandalous amount of deaths and injuries. 
Escape from a four-wheeler was obvious by 
opening one of the doors, but, once boxed in a 
hansom, with the folding-doors closed, a fare 
could not leap out easily. 

In Disraeli’s ‘ Lothair,’ chap. xxvii., the 
hero of the title thought that he did not know 
enough of London, when he had lived for six 
months in half-a-dozen streets. So he 
hailed a passing Hansom, which he had pre- 
viously observed was well horsed. 

“°Tis the gondola of London,” said Lothair 
as he sprang in. 

He delighted the cabman by giving him a 
sovereign. Drivers of hansoms had a way of 
expecting a good tip. So in ‘ Pendennis,’ 
when the hero could not get fast enough to 
Laura to say that he had got rid of his 
engagement to Blanche Amery, chap. Ixxiv. 
the cabman, although a hansom cabman, said 
thank you for the gratuity which was put into 
his hand. 

When a well-known counsel, with flourishing 
whiskers and his usual grey frock-coat, des- 
cended from a hansom at the Law Courts and 
paid, I happened to notice the face of the 
driver, which, with its mixture of resignation 
and discontent,” suggested a quotation 
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from Browning : 

Oh, the little more, how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away! 

My old friend, Joseph Knight, who looked 
after ‘N. and Q.’ for many years, told me 
that, when Irving was in the heyday of his 
success, and gave a big party at night, he 
ordered in his magnificent style a host of 
hansoms to be kept ready to take his guests 
to their homes. 

The hansom was the favourite means of 
transport with the reckless, sporting Bohe- 
mians who live so vividly in the pages of the 
witty A. M. Binstead. ‘‘ Hi ! boy, call me a 
hansom, you rascal !’’ was the cry of Hughie 
Drummond and many another gay dog to 
whom money was of no consequence. When 


. Bessie Belwood made her name as a singer 
- on the music-halls, she secured a hansom of 


her own, to which she added a magnificent 
crest and the motto, ‘‘ Poor but Busy.’’ 


On one occasion, the journalist of the sport- 
ing world known to his intimates as ‘‘Swears,’’ 
had to collect a ‘‘ monkey,’’ £500. The man 
who owed it promised to produce it if he 
turned up at Brighton next morning within 
a certain time, ‘‘ Swears’’ in London in- 
tended to catch the last train to Brighton but 
time slipped by at the Empire, and a swift 
hansom missed it by nearly two minutes. 
The cabman was sympathetic and asked 
where they wished to go, to which ‘‘ Swears ”’ 
replied : 

I must be at the Old Ship at Brighton by 6 
to-morrow morning. 

The question arose, could the cabman drive 
all that way, 52 miles? He was pessimistic 
about that and pointed out that the mare in 
the shafts belonged to his ‘‘ Guv’nor.’’ 
“Swears,”’ however, removed his doubts by 
offering a ‘‘ pony,’’ £25, for the journey. 
The good old mare struggled on and did it 
just in time. ‘‘ Swears’’ had taken a friend 
with him, and when they dashed out of the 
cab and put off payment for the moment, the 
‘eabman thought that he had been bilked and 

roaned over his loss. However, he received 

is ‘‘ pony’ later and a new hat besides. 
This must be the longest journey recorded for 
a hansom. 

I do not know if this form of cab was 
adopted anywhere outside England, breaking 
in on the use of the car in Dublin, or convey- 
ing the young and gay in Paris and New 
It has had a good run of over a cen- 
tury in London. 

V. R. 





NOTES ON ‘“‘ KING’”’: I. 


(THE following notes on King’s ‘ Classical 

and Foreign Quotations’ are intended as 
contributions to the next edition of that 
useful work, whenever it is undertaken. We - 
have kept King’s numbers and indicated addi- 
tions by letters added. The debatable matter 
of omissions we have not touched, though 
many of the inclusions appear to us dubious. 
We also question the value, for such a work, 
of rendering verse passages in verse, usually 
with some loss of precision; but if it gives 
the compiler pleasure, perhaps he deserves it, 
Naturally all additions involve some change 
in the valuable indexes. 

2. Ab abusu ad usum non valet conse- 
quentia. Law Max.—Cf. Ovid quoted 1784. 
Larousse gives ‘‘ abusus non tollit usum.’’ 
Chapman, ‘ Ovid’s Banquet,’ st. 104, ‘‘ Th’ 
abuse of things must not the use bereave.’’ 
More, ‘ Dialogue,’ 114, invokes the principle 
in connexion with the study of the Bible. 

3. Ab alio expectes, alteri quod feceris. 
Syr. 2.—Confucius, when asked for a rule of 
life, gave ‘‘ What you would not others should 
do to you, do not unto them ”’ ; even as Gama- 
liel’s grandfather, Hillel, replied, adding, 
‘* that is the whole law, the rest is but com- 
mentary.’’ John of Salisbury in ,‘ Poly- 
craticus,’ has: ‘‘ Ante legem, sub lege, sub 
gratia omnes lex una constringit: Quod tibi 
non vis fieri, alii ne feceris; et, Quod tibi vis 
faciendum, hoc facias aliis.’” Thomas Hardy 
thought the Golden Rule would ultimately be 
established ‘‘ by the pain we see in others re- 
acting on ourselves, as if we and they were 
a part [sic] of one body.’’ Diogenes Laertius 
iv. 21, quotes Aristotle, who limits the prin- 
ciple to our friends. 

4. Abeunt studia in mores. Ov. Her. 15, 
88. Pursuits grow into habits.—Rather, as 
the following words show, “‘ artisque magistra 
Ingenium nobis molle Thalia facit,’’ render 
‘* Studies affect character.”’ Cf. Art. Am. 3, 
546, ‘‘ studio mores convenienter eunt.”’ 

4a. Abit ad plures. Petron, 42. He has 
joined the majority. Cf. Plaut., ‘ Trim.,’ ii. 
2, 14, me ad plures penetravi. Aristoph., 
‘Eccles.’ 1073, ypais aveornxvia mapa rav 
mredvev, an old woman risen from the 
dead. Cf. Pausan. i. 43. 

6. Abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva.— 
The reference should read Sat (not ‘‘ Ep.’’) 
Palmer’s ‘‘ an unschooled philosopher, and of 
homespun mother wit’’ should be good 
enough. 

10. Absit invidia verbo. Liv. 9 19,15. I 
say it without boasting.—Nearer in force 
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would be ‘‘may I be forgiven !”’ exactly 
Pliny’s ‘‘ venia sit dicto,’’ Ep. 5, 6, fin. In 
8, 11, he has “‘ impune dixisse liceat.’”” Cp. 
the Plautine ‘‘ praefiscini hoc nunc dix- 
erim.’’ To these placations of Nemesis should 
be added ‘‘ absit omen,’’ the most common of 
all. Bacon, ‘ Adv. of L.,’ 2, 25, 18, has 
Livy’s phrase. 

11. Abyssus abyssum invocat. Vulg. 
Ps, 42, 7.—This is the A.V. reference. Read 
41, 8. 

14a. Acerbissima vicinorum odia.—The bit- 
terest enemies are neighbours. This seems 
based on Tac. Hist. 4, 70, ‘‘ ut ferme acerrima 
proximorum odia sunt, invisus avunculo 
infensusque.—He was hated by his uncle and 
hated him with all the bitterness that com- 
monly exists among the closest relatives. 

15... . Instare favori Numinis... Lucan, 
i, 146. Following up his star.—Marvell’s 
Cromwell did even more, for he ‘‘ through 
adventurous war Urged his active star.’ 

19. A coeur vaillant rien d’impossible. 
Devise of Henri IV.—Heywood has ‘‘Nothing 
is impossible to a willing heart.’’ See 
Walsh, ‘ Handy-Book,’ s.v. ‘ Impossibility,’ 
for similar sayings of Mirabeau, Chatham, 
Napoleon and Wellington. 

23. Ad calamitatem quilibet rumor valet 
... Ill news travels apace.—Cf. Statius, 
Theb. 9, 33, Fama. . . solito pernicior index 
Cum lugenda refert. Milton, ‘S.A.,’ 1538, 
For evil news rides post, while good news 
baits. Dryden, ‘Ann. Mir.,’ st. 209, Grief 
sent post; ‘Thren. Aug.,’ 49, Ill news is 
winged with fate and flies apace. Browne, 
‘Brit. Past.’ i. 3, 37, For as the blind man 
sung, ‘‘ Time so provides, That Joy goes still 
on foot, and Sorrow rides.’’ But has Homer 
anything like this? Terence, Andria, 5, 6, 
3, has the idea. 

35. Ad ogni uccello suo nido par bello. 
Prov. .-. . There’s no place like home.—Cf. 
ovdev yhoxiov is, marpldos. Odyssey, 9, 34-6, 
Cf. no. 581. 

38. Pliny, Ep. 8, 20, 1.—Read tanquam 
saepe visuri. The translation is faulty ; sub- 
stitute this: ‘‘ Things that we will travel by 
land and water to see, we neglect when they 
are in full view . . . or because we desire but 
feebly what we can get easily ; or else because, 
as if we were sure to see it often, we defer 
what we may see whenever we raise our 
eyes.”’ 

41. Ad tristem partem strenua est suspicio. 
Syr. 7.—. . . A burnt child dreads the fire.— 
The obscurity of the Latin led Ribbeck to 
doubt its correctness, ‘‘ mihi quoque suspectus 
propter sermonis infantiam.’’ King’s view is 








————_. 


better illustrated by No. 394. 

45. Aegroto dum anima est, spes esse dici- 
tur. Cic. Att. 9, 10, 3.—Seneca (as quoted) 
adds ‘‘ effeminatissima vox.’’ Cf. no. 3104, 

46. ‘Aci yap ed mumrovow of Atos Kiso Soph. 
Frag. 763. God’s work is no mere accident,.— 
This is no. 809 in Nanck (1856). It also 
occurs as aei rpis &.. . The sense might be 
that the gods have an unfair advantage in 
their game with men ; God’s dice always throw 
sixes.’’ 

47a, Aemulandi amor validior quam poena 
ex legibus et metus. Tac. ‘ Ann.’ 3, 55. The 
force of his example was stronger than legal 
penalties or fear: said of Vesparian. Chap- 
man put a fine thought into a fine line and 
made a present of it to Homer, ‘‘ Examples 
make excitements strong, and sweeten a com- 
mand ” (Il. 10, 118), where modern English 
requires ‘‘ incitements.’’ 

48a. Aequam memento rebus in arduis Sei 
vare mentem... Hor. C. 2, 3, 1. Where life’s 
path is steep, let your mind at least be level 
(Wickham).—The text of Addison’s 38lst 
Spectator. Macaulay on Warren Hastings 
during the impeachment wrote ‘‘ a face pale 
and worn, but serene, on which was written, 
as legibly as under the picture in the council- 
chamber at Calcutta, Mens aequa in arduis. 
Wickham’s rendering has been censured as 
extravagant. Here is an attempt: ‘‘ Amid 
the trials of life keep ever a mind serene.” 
Cf. no. 125. 

50a. Aestate pueri si valent, satis discunt. 
Mart. 10, 62, 12. In summer if boys keep 


well, lessons are superfluous. Roman 
summers were unhealthy. 
51. Aetatem Priami Nestorisque . . . Mart. 


4, 70, 12.—Read Priamique. 

53a. A force de mal aller tout ira bien. A 
fair equivalent for “‘ muddling through.” 
Author? 

57. . . . Victurosque Dei celant,’ ut rivere 
darent, Felix esse mori. Luc. 4, 517. — 
Sir Thos. Browne, ‘ Rel. Med.,’ § 44, admits 
himself ‘‘much taken with two verses of 
Lucan,”’ 
King turns lyrical. 
far better. ~ 

66a. Ai Sevrepai mas gpovrides _ copdrepat 
(Eur., ‘ Hippol.’ 436).—Second thoughts are 
wiser.—Cf. Cic., Philipp. 12. Posteriores 
enim cogitationes, ut aiunt, sapientiores esse 
solent. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ i. 3, 38, dis 
cusses the similar Sevrépov  duewwdver, 
given by Zenobius, 3, 15. Bishop Butler on 
Balaam maintains that first thoughts are 
often best, and Shenstone is with him: 
“Third thoughts often coincide with the first, 


Plain prose would be 








and adds a poor rendering in verse. ° 
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and are generally the best grounded.”’ 

67. Avev dporevew, . . Hom. Il. 6, 208. 
Grote, iv. 409, on the patriotic action of 
Athens in accepting a Spartan admiral before 
Salamis, remarks that “‘the love of pre- 
eminence was among the most prominent 
attributes of the Hellenic character.’ 

76. (On Cailly’s derivation of Alfana (a 
chesspiece) from equus). Tytler, ‘ Principles 
of Translation,’ chapt. 9, fin., quotes for un- 
translatable naiveté a remark ascribed to Vol- 
taire: ‘‘ Monsieur, dans l’etymologie il faut 
compter les voyelles pour rien, et les con- 
sonnes pour peu de chose.”’ Bolingbroke held 
the science merely ‘‘ a wild fantastical simili- 
tude of sounds, used to prop up a system,”’ 
as indeed it probably was in his day, and 
later. 

81. Alieno in loco Hand stabile regnum est. 
Sen., ‘Herc. Fur.’ 344. Sovereignty over an 
alienated people is insecure.—The first three 
words mean “in another man’s place”’; 
Lycas has usurped the throne. 

86. Reference to 1678 is lacking. 

92. The reference Ov. ad Liv. 353 is obscure. 

96. Cf. 379. 

98. Amantes, amentes. Chil., p. 52. King’s 
references to the Adages are to the 1670 edi- 
tion, ‘‘ Erasmi et aliorum.’’ This is one of 
the “‘ aliorum.’’ For ‘‘ Tr. and Cress. 3, 2, 
264” read 3, 2, 164. Syrus as quoted fur- 
nishes Willyes Embleme in Spenser, ‘ Shep. 
Cal.’ (March), ‘‘ To be wise, and eke to love, 
Is graunted scarce to gods above.’’ Alex. 
Scott, ‘ A Roundel of Love,’ has ‘‘ There is no 
man, I say, that can Both love and to be 
wise.”’. Burton, ‘Anat. Mel.,’ 3, 2, 3, 
ascribes to Seneca the saying ‘‘ Amare simul 
et sapere ipsi Jovi non datur.’’ 

98a. Amantes sui sine rivali. Self-lovers 
with no rival.—This is Bacon’s alteration, in 
the essay ‘Of wisdom for a man’s self,’ of 
Cicero’s remark on Pompey, ‘‘O di, quam 
ineptus ! quam se ipse amans sine rivali !”’ 
Cf. Hor., ‘ A.P.,’ , quin sine rivali teque 
et tua solus amares. In the original 
‘Arcadia,’ iv., Q. Fr. 3, 8, 4. Sidney de- 
scribes Dametas as “‘ a true Lover of him selfe 
withoute any Ryvail.”’ . 

. Amantium irae .. .—Cf. Plaut., 
‘Amph.’ 3, 2, 63, lovers after a quarrel, 
“bis tanto amici sunt inter se quam prius.”’ 
R. Edwardes, ‘‘ The falling out of faithful 
friends renewing is of love.’’ Burton, ‘Anat. 
Mel.,’ 3, 2, 2, 4, renders ‘‘ the falling out 
of lovers is the renewing of love,’’ and quotes 
Aristaenetus, ‘‘jucundiores amorum post 
injurias deliciae.’’ Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ 3, 
1, 905, ‘‘ And little quarrels often prove To 





be but new recruits of love.”” With Menander 
(as quoted) contrast Coleridge in ‘Christabel,’ 
‘* For to be wroth with one we love Doth work 
like madness in the brain.’’ 

100. Amare autem nihil aliud est . . .— 
With this definition of love compare Cicero’s 
elsewhere, in ‘ Tusc. Qu.’ 4, 34, ‘“‘ amorem 
conatum esse amicitiae faciendae ex pulchri- 
tudinis specie,’’ quoted by Montaigne i. 27, 
his own famous saying following, “ Si on me 
presse de dire pour quoy ie l’aymoys, ie 
sens que cela ne se peult exprimer qu’ respon- 
dant, ‘ Parce que c’estoit luy; parce que 
c’estoit moy.”” Schopenhauer, ‘ Metaphysics 
of Love,’ quotes for its exuberant naiveté 
Spinoza’s ‘‘ Amor est titillatio, concomitante 
idea externae causae,”” Eth. 4, 44. Talley- 
rand gave ‘‘une réalité dans le domaine de 
l imagination.” 

100a. Amat errantes, odit errores. He 
loves the sinners and hates the sins. Author? 
Cf. Lucian on Demonax, ray pér 
duaprnudrav KaOnmrero, ros -S€ duaprdavover 
auveyiyvwoxev, he censured the sins and for- 
gave the sinners. But Pliny, Ep. 8, 22, 3, 
says Thrasea showed his wonderful gentle- 
ness by often repeating ‘‘qui vitia odit, 


homines odit.’’ 
G. G. L. 
V. R. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


WILDRIDGE or KittaHomaAN, Co. 
MonacGHan. 


HOMAS WILDRIDGE of Killahoman, 


Co. Monaghan, gent., died between 
March and October, 1719. Will dated 7 
March, 1718/19. Proved 20 Nov., 1719 


(Clogher Will, 1719). Owned lands of 
Tonagh and Coothill, Co. Mon., which he left 
to his only son, Neason Wildridge. He mar- 
ried Sarah, dau. of —— Wright of Gola, Co. 
(She married secondly, Marr. Setts., 
dated 4 Nov., 1720, Thomas Bursleard or 
Bustard of Akarany, Diocese of Derry), and 
had issue, one son and four daus. 

I. Neason WIutpRipGe, of Cootehill, Co. 
Cavan, died June/July, 1794. Bur. in 
Drumswords Churchyard beside his wife. 
Will dated 21 June, 1794. Proved (Prerog.) 
7 Jan., 1795. Left his estates of Colechell 
als. Colehill, and Mullaghtawny, als. Mul- 
naroenagh, als. Tannagh Wildridge in Co. 
Monaghan in trust for his seven grand- 
children. He married Olivia, dau. of 
Richard Ley; she died ante 1794, leaving 
issue by him: 
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1. —— Wildridge, who married and had a 
son, Thomas. Wildridge, b. 1806, Dublin. 
T.C.D, Pen., July 5, 1824, aged eighteen. 

2. —— Wildridge, married Thomas Baxter 
of Cootehill, and had issue: Wildridge, 
Thomas, Oliviq and Sarah. 

3. Olivia Wildridge, married William 
Adams of Corney, Co. Monaghan (Vide B. 
‘L.G.’) and had issue: 

i. Sheila Neason Wildridge Adams. 

ii. Elizabeth Wildridge Adams, b. 1769, d. 
1838. Married Foster Beatty of Cootehill. 

iii. William Adams, married Sarah (Marr. 
Lic., 7 June, 1792), dau. of Alexander Flem- 
ing of Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh, by his 
wife Mary, widow of James Mitchell and 
eldest dau. of Thomas Wildridge of Killa- 
homan, Co. Mon. (a member of the Adams 
Northlands family, vide B ‘L.G.’), 

II.—Mary WILpRIDGE, married firstly, 
James Mitchell of Tunenveny, Co. Mon. (he 
died December, 1766, Will dated 6 Dec., 1766, 
was proved 20 March, 1767), but had no issue 
by him. She married secondly, Alexander 
Fleming of Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh, b. 
1725, m. 1772 (Marr. Sett. dated 23 Nov., 
1772), and died February, 1789 intestate. 
She died 1785, intestate, leaving by him an 
only dau. 

Sarah Fleming, who married 1792 at St. 
Anne’s Church, Dublin, William Adams, 
formerly of the town of Monaghan, an 
attorney, living in Prussia Street, Dublin, 
in 1794, and in 1799 described as ‘“‘ of 
Dublin.’”’ (See ‘ Adams of Northlands,’ B. 
ay EG 

III.—Jeans Witprivce. Married William 
Hunter. 

IV.—Anne Witprivee. Living in 1792. 
Married David McDowell Senior of Arginny, 
Co. Mon. (he died 1785. Will dated 25 Jan., 
1782, proved 21 Jan., 1786); and had issue: 

» a Wilarid McDowell, of Aughnacloy, 
Co. Tyrone, shopkeeper. Will dated 9 March, 
1784, proved 5 Feb., 1801, by his brother 
Thomas. He married Sarah, dau. of —— 
and left issue by her an only son, Thomas. 

2. Thomas McDowell. Married —— and 
had issue, David, Wildridge, and other 
children. 

3. Urie McDowell, of Augher, Co. Tyrone. 
He died in 1750. Will dated 27 May, 1750, 
Codicil 31 May, 1750. Proved (no date 


given). To be buried in Clogher Church- 
yard. He married Agnes, dau. of —— and 
by her had issue : 

1. Samuel McDowell, his heir, under 


twenty-one in 1750. 
ii. Lydia McDowell. 





iii. Rosanna McDowell. 

4. David McDowell Junior. 

5. Anne McDowell. Married —— Little, 

6. Lydia McDowell. Married James Boyd. 

V.—EuizaBeTtH WILDRIDGE. Married at 
St. Michan’s Par. Ch., Dublin, 6 May, 1755, 
to William Shiel, of Dublin, peruke-maker,! 
They had a son, Thomas Wildridge Shiel, 
entered T.C.D, Pen. June 21, 1780, aged 
seventeen and a half. Son of William Mer 
cator, b. Cavan. B.A. Vern. 1785.2 

Wills, 
1719. Wildridge, Thomas. 

The last Will and Testament of Thomas 
Wildridge of Killahoman, Co. Monaghan, 
gent. Dated 7 March, 1718/19... Proved 10 
November, 1719. 

All debts to be paid out of estate and per- 
sonal effects together with funeral charges. 

I leave to my’son Neason Wildridge and 
his heirs male and female lawfuly begotten 
that parcel of land known by the name of 
Tonagh als. Tanagh and Coothill, Co. Mon., 
and for want of heirs male the said land to 
return.to the brother of the said Neason if it 
Sonya to be a son that the said Neason’s 
mother is now in child with, and if it shall 
happen to be a female child the said land to 
return to the heirs female of said Neason and 
failing heirs, male and female by him, or 
said brother if any be, then the said estate to 
return to the sisters of my said’ 6on or sons 
if so be, he the said Neason my son or other 
son if so, paying out of the said estate to my 
now three daus., viz., Mary my eldest dau. 
£20, and to my second dau. Jeane £15, and 
to my dau. Ann £15. 

And if it happens the child my wife is now 
with be a daughter he is likewise me oe her 
£15 out of said estate, always provided that 
my said daughters marry with the consent of 
my executors if alive when they marry, if 
not alive, with consent of their best and 
nearest friends. 

Likewise it is my will that if the child my 
wife is now with happens to be a son, that 
my son Neason shall out of my estate pay him 
£10. To my beloved wife half my goods and 
chattels, or half equally among all of them. 

I appoint my wife and my trusty friend, 
Mr. Richard Ley, exors., and my _ trusty 
friends, Mr. John Nesbitt and Mr. Michael 
Ley, overseers, 

Witness my hand this 7 March, 1718/19. 
(Signed) Thomas Wildridge. 

Witnesses: Robert. Moore, Owen McCaull, 

1Jrish Memorials Journal, Vol. XI, Parish 


Register Section, p. 36. 
2* Alumni Dublinenses.’ 
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Richard Wright, Michl. Ley. 
Probate granted to Sarah Wildridge and 
Richard Ley, 20 November, 1719. 
(Clogher Will, 1719.) 


1750. McDowell, Uri. 
The last Will and Testament of Uri Mc- 


Dowell, of Augher, merchant. Dated 27 
May, 1750, Codicil 31 May, 1750. Proved 
(no date). 


To be buried in Clogher Churchyard. 

My sister Lydia McDowell, wife of 
James Boyd, and my brother David Mc- 
Dowell. My wife Agnes. My eldest son 
Samuel McDowell under twenty-one. Lydia 
McDowell my eldest dau. Rosanna Mc- 
Dowell my youngest dau. The child my wife 
is expecting. 

I appoint Robert Barclay of Strabane, 
merchant, John Thomson of Cootehill, and 
Mathew Gibbison of Augher, to be executors, 
and the Rev. John Maxwell* of Anaghboy, 
and James Moore of Lislane, to be overseers. 

Witness my hand this 29 May, 1750. 
(Signed) Uri McDowell. 

Witnesses to Will: Geo. Livingstone, John 
Caldwell, Robert Miller. 

Codicil, dated 31 May, 1750: I appoint as 
only executor James Mitchell, of Tannimry, 
Co. Monaghan. (Signed) Uri McDowell. 

Witnesses to Codicil: Robert Miller, Geo. 
Gresser, John Coulson. ‘ 

(Clogher Will, 1750.) 


1767. Mitchell, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Mitchell of Tuninvinny, in Erigil parish, 
Co. Monaghan. Dated 6 Dec., 1766. Proved 
20 March, 1767. 

My wife Mary. My brother Thomas Mit- 
chell, married to Anne Slade, their son 
William Mitchell. My brother William 
Mitchell and his son William. My brother 
Edward Mitchell who is married and has a 
son John of Dublin, also a dau. Sarah mar- 
ried to —— McDonald. My sister Mary 
Mitchell. My sister Elizabeth who is married 
and has a dau. Sarah. My niece Margaret 
Wright, wife of Andrew Wright, Attorney. 
James Stewart of Davogh and his brothers 
Joseph, William and Robert Stewart and 
their sister Elinor. My cousin John Fer- 

n and his sister Elizabeth Ferguson. 
athew Hendry and his brother. Legacies 
to James Mitchell son of John Mitchell of 
Glasslough. Blaney Mitchell, Samuel Mit- 
thell (merchant in town of Monaghan), sons 
of John Mitchell of Monaghan. 








3See ‘Anstruther Thomsonof Charleton” _ 
See ‘Waring Maxwell’ [B. ‘L. Gentry ’]}.' 





I leave a short lease of Clinarullen with 
£4 15s. yearly, to Church of Erigil for the 
poor. 

I appoint my brother [in-law H.F.R.] 
Neason Wildridge of Coote Hill, and my wife 
Mary Mitchell, John Mitchell of Monaghan, 
and Charles Mayre [?Mayne H.F.R.] of 
Cootehill, Esq., to be my executors. 


Witness my hand this 6 Dec., 1766. 
(Signed) James Mitchell. 
Witnesses: - Thos. Wright, Phelewy 


O’Neale, John Wilson. Proved 20 March, 
1767. , : 
(Prerog. Will, 1767.) 
1786. McDowell, David. 
The last Will and Testament of David 
McDowell, senior, of Arginy, Co. Monaghan, 


gent. Dated 25 January, 1782. Proved 31 
January, 1786. 
My wife Ann. My eldest son Wildridge 


McDowell. My second son Thomas McDowell. 
My third son Urie McDowell. My fourth 
son David McDowell junior. My daughter 
Ann McDowell, wife of —— Little. My 
granddau. Ann Brush. 

I appoint Mr. James Speer of Ballena- 
sugart, Co, Tyrone, Mr. Thomas Wright of 
Emeyvale, Co. Monaghan, and Mr. Wild- 
ridge McDowell of Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, 
to be executors. 

Witness my hand this 25 January, 1782. 
(Signed) David McDowell. 

Witnesses: Richard Douglas, Wm. Mit- 
chell, Hugh McDowell. 

Proved 31 January, 1786, by. Wildridge 
McDowell, one of the executors. 

(Prerog. Will, 1786.) 
1795. Wildridge, Neason. 

The last Will and Testament of Neason 
Wildridge, of Cootehill, Co. Cavan. Dated 
21 June, 1794. Proved 7 Jan., 1795. 

To be buried in Drumsword Churchyard 
beside my wife, Olivia Wildridge als. Ley. 

My eldest son and his son Thomas Wild- 
ridge. My elder dau. now the wife of Thomas 
Baxter of Cootehill. My four grandchildren, 
Wildridge Baxter, Thomas Baxter, Olivia 
Baxter, and Sarah Baxter. My younger dau, 
Olivia Wildridge, wife of William Adams 
of Corney, Co. Monaghan. My four grand- 
children, Sheila, Neason, Wildridge Adams, 
Elizabeth Wildridge Adams, wife of Foster 
Beatty of Cootehill. My estate of Colechell 
als. Colehill and Mullaghtawny als, Mul- 
naroenagh als. Tannagh Wildridge in Co. 
Monaghan in trust for my seven grand- 
children aforesaid. 

I appoint Ralph Dawson of Cootehill and 
Edward Cooney of Cootehill to be my exe- 
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cutors, 

Witness my hand this 21 June, 1794. 
(Signed) Neason Wildridge. ‘ 

Witnesses: Wm. Gibs, Alex Stephens, Fos- 
ter Beatty. 

Probate granted 7 Jan., 1795. 

. (Prerog. Will, 1795.) 

N.B.—William and Olivia Adams had 
another son (not mentioned in the above Will) 
William Adams, who married 1792 Sarah 
Fleming, dau. of Alexander Fleming, of 
Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh. 

1801. McDowell, Wildridge. 

The last Will and Testament of Wildridye 
McDowell, of Aughnacloy, Co. Tyrone, shop- 
keeper. Dated 9 March, 1784. Proved 5 
February, 1801. 

David McDowell, eldest son, and Wild- 
ridge McDowell, younger son of my 
brother Thomas and latter’s other chil- 
dren. Two houses in Aughnacloy beside 
Mr. Moisman’s bought from Sam and 
William Miles and occupied by myself and 
by said William Miles and Andrew Garland 
and George Moore. Lease of Mullaghmore, 
Co. Monaghan, from Alexr. Montgomery, 
and Dimabanne, Co, Tyrone, from Mary 
Malone; land and mill of Killyslavin, Co. 
Monaghan, Derrarelan, Cornaheavey, Corra- 
grenen, all in Co. Monaghan. Most to wife 

or life, then all to brothers and nephews. 

I appoint my wife Sarah McDowell, my 
brother David McDowell, and my brother 
Thomas McDowell of Killyslavin, Co. Mona- 
ghan, to be my executors. 

Witness my hand this 9 March, 1784. 
(Signed) Wildridge McDowell. 

Witnesses: Richard Douglas, Ar Deavlin, 
and Hugh McDowell. 

Affidavit 4 January, 1801, by Thos. Baxter 
of Cootehill, Co. Cavan, that Urie McDowell, 
brother of testator, had died before testator, 
— his name had been erased from the 

ill. 

Probate granted 5 Feb., 1801, to Thomas 
McDowell, the surviving executor. 

(Prerog. Will 801.) 
Hy. Firzcrratp Reyno.ps. 
Weston-super-Mare. 





GRAFFITI AND MASONS’ SKETCHES. 

Wall-scratchings have often a story to 
tell the ecclesiologist. In Winchester Cathe- 
dral, several sketches made with compasses 
appear to be designs for window tracery. At 
King’s Sorborne, Hants., sketches of the 
Crucifixion and the Virgin and Child appear 
to be the rough drafts of the painter engaged 





on the hall decoration. 

At Totternhoe, Beds., many graffiti of nine 
teenth century date testify the presence of a 
windmill, now vanished. 

At Edlesborough, near by, scratchings 
show the church when it had a_ tower, 
With the help of a scratching at Stanbridge, 
Bucks, I found it possible to reconstruct the 
original shape of the churchyard cross, now 
a mere stump. 

At Leighton Buzzard are several inscrip- 
tions, drafts of window tracery, and coats-of- 
arms. Churches in this neighbourhood have 
many graffiti—owing to their being built of 
Totternhoe stone, which is comparatively soft. 

A deeply-cut grid on the sedilia in 
Parham church, Suffolk, looks as if it were 
intended for a game of chance. 

Probably the most interesting of these graf- 
fiti is an elaborate draft of old St. Paul’s in 
Ashwell, Herts; certainly the most common 
form in all churches are the pilgrims’ crosses, 
found usually on the jambs of the south door, 
I should be glad to hear of any examples of 
graffiti on church walls. 


FREDERICK BURGEsS. 


HE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘ THE SPANISH 
TRAGEDY ’ ADDITIONS. (See clxiv. 
147).—Since I first put forward the sugges 
tion that Thomas Dekker was responsible for 
these scenes, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion; but apart from Mr. R. G. 
Howartn’s note at clxvi. 246, no scholar has 
felt inclined to ascribe them to any known 
author, the only new suggestion being that 
they vary in value and may not be all from 
one hand. 

Dekker’s prose work is not very accessible, 
but the more I become familiar with it, the 
clearer it becomes to me that there is little 
excuse for declining to regard him as the 
most likely ascription. , au 

His pamphlets usually find their justifica- 
tion in two or three passages of heightened 
prose, and in these his talent for painting 4 
barathrum of horrors was: exercised, I 
confident, more than once because it had 
become a favourite theme of the writer. In 
‘The Wonderful Year’ of 1603 the occasion 
may have been, as Mr. Howarrn suggests, & 
revival of ‘The Spanish Tragedy,’ since the 
parallel with Hieronymo’s nightmarish 
imagination is close; but there is another 
example, only recently noticed, in 
‘Newes from Hell’ of 1606. I cannot quote 
it in full, but it is obvious that the horrors 
of the ‘plague year and a journey to the 
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Inferno seemed to Dekker to require Hierony- 
mo’s manner of treatment. . I take the follow- 
ing from the Percy reprint of the 1607 
qdition, re-named ‘A Knight’s Coniuring’: 
Suppose that ... thou shouldst be tumbled 
downe ... into the bottome of a lake; . . . that 
the place itselfe is gloomy, hideous, and in- 
accessible, pestilent by dampes and rotten 
yapours, haunted with spirits ...then that 
a sulphurous stench must still strike up into 
thy nosthrils; adders and toads be still crawl- 
ing on thy bosome; mandrakes and night 
rauens still shriking in thine eares; snakes 
ever sucking at thy breath; ... And last ot 
all, that all these horrors are not wouen to- 
gether, to last for yeeres, but for ages cf 
worlds, yea for worlds of ages; ... [ch, v.] 
(As Hieronymo says, ‘‘ there is no end.’’) 

It is the general movement. of these pas- 
sages, One from the revised play of ‘ The 
on Tragedy,’ and the others from pam- 
phlets published at an interval of three years, 
which makes one loath to believe that more 
than one writer is concerned in them. 


H. W. CRUNDELL. 


WAR COMMENT ON SPITTING. — 

When a Nazi pilot came down from his 
machine, he spat in the face of an English 
sergeant. ‘‘ He did not recover consciousness 
till the afternoon.’’ That was all that was 
added as the result of his insolence. The 
operative part of the incident was omitted. 
Ido not know what one would call this in 
grammar except a brachylogy. A similar one 
appears in Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
Wrestling is included among the games in 
Canto v. The two men who were superior to 
the rest 

demanded mightier foes, 

Nor call’d in vain; for Douglas came 

—For life is Hugh of Larbert lame. 

The llama in the Zoological Gardens spat 
once hard at me. But such behaviour in a 
human creature implies ungovernable rage. 
In the Antigone of Sophocles, 1232, Haemon 
was embracing his bride Antigone, who had 
hanged herself, when his father appeared. He 
spat in his face, mriaas mpoomty. He was, 
as the text shows, insane with rage and 
despair. To suppose a merely figurative 
sense, ‘‘ with looks of loathing,”’ spoils the 
vigour of the passage. So Jebb notes in his 
fine edition, and Bulwer Lytton, a good clas- 
sical scholar, had taken the same view years 
before. The verb alone might be used figur- 
atively, but the addition of “‘face”’ is 


isive, 
T. C. C. 


Readers’ Queries. 








IRGIL : SCHOOLBOY’S SAPPHIC 

ODE.—I should like to get the rest of the 
stanzas, possibly of Etonian origin, of the 
lines written by a schoolboy when told to do 
a copy of Sapphics on Virgil: it begins: 

Virgili Publi Maro, tu patrasti 

splendidos versus, hominesque dicunt 

tu quod es cunctis melior poetis 

praeter Homerum, 


The‘whole poem has been three times re- 
peated to me, once by Professor Henry Jack- 
son, once by Professor Housman, and once by 
a classical scholar still happily with us; but 
unfortunately I did not fulfil the precept 
** When found, make a note of ’’: Jackson 
and Housman are dead, and the third classi- 
cal scholar has forgotten it ! 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


BUBIAL-PLACE OF JAMES IV. — Can 
any of your readers g ve me any informa- 
tion concerning the burial-place of James IV, 
King of Scotland, beyond that given in the 
‘D.N.B.—‘ N. and Q.’ 3S. vi. 391; 10 S. 
xii. 249, 316? 
Bogs ee 


(HE BLACK HORSE OF THE APOCA- 
LYPSE. — Of the four Horses of the 
Apocalypse, the white one whose rider goes 
forth conquering and to conquer is said to 
typify Christ; the Red Horse, war; and the 
Black Horse, famine. The Pale Horse and 
his rider are explained in the text as typify- 
ing Death. How early were these identifica- 
tions put forth and established? Are there 
any variants of them? What is the first 
authority for them that cam be quoted? In 
particular, has Famine been always con- 
nected with the Black Horse? How has the 
saying of the voice been explained: ‘‘A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three mea- 
sures of barley for a penny ; and see thou hurt 
not the oil and the wine.’’ The rider, it will 
be remembered, carries a pair of balances in 
his hand. But for tradition, the Black Horse 
and his rider would seem to me to suggest 
Commerce. 
PEREGRINUS. 


M WELSH, SINGER. — He was born 
about 1780. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that his 
mother was a daughter of Thomas Linley the 
elder of Bath. Can anyone verify this state- 
ment for me? I cannot discover which 
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daughter of Thomas Linley the elder could 
have been Mrs. Welsh. 


M. Sanps. 
108, Hyde Park Mansions, London, N.W.1. 


“(1OD” AND “GODS” IN A PSALM.— 

Psalm: cxxxviii. begins in the Author- 
ised Version of the Bible: ‘‘ I will praise thee 
with my whole heart: before the gods will I 
sing praise unto thee.’’ The Prayer-Book 
Version has: ‘‘I will give thanks unto thee, 
0 Lord, with my whole heart: even before 
the gods will I sing praise unto thee.”’ 

Both renderings have the phrase ‘‘ before 
the gods,’’ which seems to me a little obscure 
in sense and rather surprising. Psalm 
lxxxvi. 8, in both the English versions, reads, 
““Among the gods there is none like unto 
thee, O Lord,’’ and goes on to state that nd 
works are like God’s in slightly varying 
words. Here, perhaps, gods which are idols 
of the type of Baal are recognised as ineffi- 
cient. he Vulgate (numbered Ixxxv.) has 
also the Latin for ‘‘ gods ’’: ‘‘ Non est similis 
tui in diis, Domine, et non est secundum opera 
tua.” 

But this is rather different from praising 
the Lord before (‘‘ in the presence of,”’ or “‘ in 
preference to’’) other gods, as if they were 
present and had some claim to recognition. I 
notice that the Vulgate (numbered cxxxvii.) 
translates this Psalm: ‘‘In  conspectu 
angelorum psallam tibi.’’ So the sense ‘‘ in 
the presence of ’’ seems to be the right one. 
Should the “‘ gods’ of our English versions 
be rather translated ‘‘ heavenly powers,”’ 
meaning ‘‘ Angels and Archangels and all the 
company of Heaven,’’ as a prayer in the 
Communion service puts it? I find it a little 
strange that gods should appear in a song 
of praise to God. There is no help concern- 
ing the translation or meaning of the passage 
in the Annotated Bible which lies before me. 
So I am sending a query. I tried to get Mof- 
fatt’s translation of the Old Testament and 
was told that it was out of print. 

QUARE. 


EART-STRINGS. — What exactly is 
meant by this word? Is there some phy- 
siological misapprehension behind it? It 
seems to mean now that, in a person’s affec- 
tions, which, as it were, pulls most strongly 
upon his nature. But what was the original 
idea in the word? R. E. F. 


((ANONIZATION : A REQUISITE. — 
Among the requisites for canonization is 


“spiritual joy.’ Some readers may re- 





———————, 


member that Baron von Hiigel, compari 
the Abbé Huvelin with Cardinal Newman, 
expressed the opinion that 

under the fine rule by which the Roma 
Church tribunals require, for Canonisation ag 
distinct from Beatification, that the Servant 
of God concerned should be proved to hay 
possessed and to have transmitted a 
spiritual joy, Newman, I felt and feel, cong 
indeed be beatified, but only Huvelin could ie 
canonised. 

Could any learned Roman Catholic reader 
quote the text of the rule: I am interested 
in particular in knowing the Latin term rep 
dered ‘‘ spiritual joy.’’ Failing that, could 
anyone refer me to a _ book containing the 
information. 

PEREGRINUS. 


INEGAR MANUFACTURE IN ENG 
LAND.—Where could I see any reconds 
of this industry from c. 1700 to c. 1825? Ar 
there, within this period, any great fortunes 
known to have been acquired by vinegar 
making? Was this pursued alone or com- 
bined with the manufacture of condiments or 
other accessories to food ? 


H. C. J. 


USTARD.—Was mustard originally an 
article of home manufacture? Are ther 
any housewives’ recipes for making it extant! 
When did it begin to be made in factories, and 
what are the names of the earliest manufac 
turers of it as an article of commerce? 


H.C. J. 


ELLINGTON: THE ‘‘SEPOY GENX- 
ERAL.’’—This was, I believe, a sneer 
which Napoleon invented for Wellington dur 
ing the Peninsular War. If my surmise is 
correct, when and where did Napoleon pre 
duce the description: and what were his 
actual words? G. W. Forrest, when in 1901 
he published his ‘Sepoy Generals,’ from 
Wellington to Roberts, could not, I remember, 
find an exact reference. : 
What other names, flattering or deprecia 
tory, were applied to Wellington, partici 
larly by his armies ? 
SENEX. 


‘“T ABOUR-IN-VAIN” AS PLACE- 
NAME.—“ Labour-in-vain ” has _ been 
given as name to a farm somewhere, and also 
to a tavern. Could anyone inform me wher 
these were situated, and tell me of any other 
instances of these words being given as ® 
name? R. 
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AMES PATERSON OF GALASHIELS.— 
This man was the inventor of a device 
for sharpening tools. I should be glad to be 
told something about him. I should also be 
lad to know something of the older trade of 
arpening tools, practised apparently with 
at skill—and also by some secret process or 
ration—by the mechanics of Huddersfield. 
as the trade cus evge = enough to have firms 
regularly engaged in it? Or was it carried 
on, each in a small way by individuals, not 
far removed from knife-grinders? I believe 
that the sharpening of shears was one of their 
chief businesses, and thut they travelled about 

from place to place in it. 

N. 


EARING OF SWORDS BY ECCLESI- 
ASTICS.—Was an ecclesiastic forbidden 
not merély by custom but by an express rule 
to wear a sword at the time when gentlemen 
commonly went with one? I should be glad 
to learn the wording of the rule. Were there 
any notable exceptions—whether of ecclesias- 
tics who received permission to carry a sword 
or of those who carried one without per- 
mission ? 
Pu. 


XTRAORDINARY DEATHS RE- 
CORDED ON GRAVESTONES. — I 
would welcome examples of extraordinary 
deaths recorded on gravestones. Probably 
the best known is that to the Hampshire 
Grenadier, who died through drinking cold 
small-beer ; these others will be less familiar: 
On a grave-board at Baldock, Herts. : 
How soon I was cut down 
When innocent at play. 
The wind it blew a ladder down 
And took my life away. 
A stone in Malmesbury Abbey churchyard, 
dated 1793, records the death of a servant 
gitl, who, teasing a tiger in a wild-beast show, 
was killed by the annoyed beast. 


This interesting example from Marton, 
Yorkshire, which reads like an extract from 
& text-book, reminds one that gravestone- 
reading was once an occupation for church- 
goers ! 

In memory of Robt Armstrong aged 28 
James Inglejew Aged 39 & Joseph Jenison 
Aged 27 Years, who unfortunately lost their 


lives 
October 11th 1812 by venturing into a well 
at Marton when it was filled by Carbonic 
acid gas, or fixed air. 
From this unhappy accident let others take 
‘ warn 
sing, not to venture into wells without first 





tryin 
Whether a candle will burn in them 
If the candle burns to the bottom they may 
: be entered with safety. 
If it goes out human life cannot be supported. 


FREDERICK BuRGEss. 


RADY’S ‘CLAVIS CALENDARIA.’ — 
Does any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ chance to 
know this book, published in-1812 or there- 
abouts? It purported to be ‘‘ a Compendious 
Analysis ‘of the Calendar, illustrated with 
Anecdotes.’’ I should like to know the nature 
of the anecdotes, and whether they included 

anything out of the common. 

he ET 


OMEN AS PRINTERS.—Those who have 
studied the history of book-making and 
book-selling could quote a good many instances 
of women being at the head of a printing or 
publishing business. Were women employed 
in the eighteenth century or earlier, as com- 
positors, readers for the press, or in any 
other working capacity in a printing-shop? 
Would an inferior education to that of men 
prevent women from being thus employed? 


Z. 
“ QUPER-MARE”’: PRONUNCIATION. 


—Has it not now become antic to talk 
of ‘‘ Weston-super-Maré? Should one not 
pronounce the ‘‘ mare ’’ as one pronounces the 
word for the female of the horse? What have 
the inhabitants of places with this designa- 
tion decided on the point? But perhaps their 
decisions have not all gone the same way, and 
one pronunciation is correct in this place, the 
other in that. 

W. 5S. M. 


AMES VEITCH. — Where could I find a 
good account of James Veitch, a Jed- 
burgh craftsman of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury who taught himself astronomy, made, I 
believe, some few discoveries, and also was a 
good + Tice I do not think he is in the 
*D.N.B.’ 


O. E. L. 


LK-LORE: MARRYING IN MAY.— 

What is the ground for the superstition 
that marrying in May is unlucky? I should 
be glad to know in what countries the idea 
prevails. Are there any other “ unlucky ”’ 
seasons for weddings besides May and Lent, 
the latter, of course, barred by ecclesiastical 


prohibition ? 
R. E. F. 
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EVICES FOR FRIGHTENING THE 
ENEMY.—Could anyone mention devices 
for frighténing—as opposed to killing, wound- 
ing, or driving back—the enemy used in 
civilised warfare? Busbies are supposed to 
have had this function. Rockets have been 
employed for the purpose; they are supposed 
to have frightened the French at Leipzig. 
The latest trick, perhaps, is the German 
whistling or screaming bomb. On the whole, 
can it be said that merely frightening devices 
have ever had any good effect with modern 
armies ? 


JoHN SMIt?H. 


FITZPIERS.—Who was Sir Reynold Fitz- 

Piers, father of Eleanor FitzReynold 
FitzPiers, who married (1) John, Lord 
Mohun of Dunster, d. 1279, and (2) William, 
Lord Martin, d. 1324. , 


G. H. V. 


'IHRISTIAN NAME VIOLET. — The 
Christian name Viola goes back, does it 
not? to old romances, while Violet is a much 
later adoption. Can anyone quote use of the 
name—whether in real life or in fiction— 
earlier than the eighteenth century? I 
believe the name was rather rare even in the 
early nineteenth century. Does Miss Yonge 
use it? She was a careful chooser of 
Christian names. I remember it occurs in 

Trollope. 

H. C. B. 


ACARONI AS ITALIAN FOOD. — How 
early was this good preparation of flour 
introduced into Italy, and when did it become 
a staple food there? Can it be*made of any 
but wheaten flour? The derivation of the 
name seems to be unknown; have there been 
any conjectures in regard to it? Has the 
making of macaroni ever been in Italy a 
home industry such as baking and brewing 

have been ? 

C. E. H. 


HE SECRET OF SCOTT’S AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
—Has anyone made out a list of the persons 
who, before the moment of his dramatic dis- 
closure of the truth of his suspected author- 
ship, were, by his own act, let into the secret 
of his having written the Waverley Novels. 
The lady friends chosen for this confidence 
were so on a principle I have not fathomed. 
Thus Lady Louisa Stuart seems to have known 
all about it, but Lady Abercorn, whom he 
wrote to ‘as ‘‘ Dearest Friend,’’ was kept in 

the dark. 

RHEDECYNIAN. 





_ Replies. 


ST. ENDELLION. 
(clxxix. 423, 465.) 


APPEARS to indicate St. Teilo of Llandag 

(b. c. 580, 9 Feb. ; emblem: holding a bel]: 
on a short chain); an account of whom yilj 
be found in Miss Frances Arnold-Forster’s 
‘ Studies in Church Dedications ’ (1899), ii, 
pp. 201-4, 254. He was cousin and intimate 
friend of St. David, and David, Teilo, and 
Padarn are called in the ancient Welsh 
Triads ‘‘ The Three Blessed Visitors of the 
Isle of Britain.’”” The Book of Llandaff tells 
the story of the wonderful journey of the three 
friends to seek episcopal consecration at Jeru- 
salem. Before his departure a Divine gift 
was bestowed upon Teilo of a bell which 
sounded of itself, healed the sick, and did 
many other strange things. 

The teacher who seems to have influenced 
him most was his eartiest master, the great 
Dubricius. Under the auspices of that inde 
fatigable founder of colleges, Teilo opened a 
monastery school near Llandaff, which took 
from him the name of Bangor-Deilo. His 
name of #dws or ‘the sun,” is said 
to have been given him because ‘‘‘his learn- 
ing shone as the sun.’’ In common parlance 
it was corrupted into Eliud. He succeeded 
Dubricius as Bishop of Llandaff; and when 
the outbreak of the terrible Yellow Plague 
swept over Wales about the middle of the 
sixth century, Teilo was one of many of his 
countrymen who sought refuge in Brittany. 
And on his way through Cornwall he and 
his were hospitably entertained by King Ger 
rans or Geraint. In his Life, Teilo is said 
to have promised the King that he would 
return to him before he died. Seven years 
later Teilo received an intimation that his 
friend lay dying, and returned to Cornwall 
in time to minister to him the last sacra 
ments. The year of Geraint’s death is thus 
fixed as 596: the day merely a matter of 
inference from the date of St. Gerran’s feast 
day, which was formerly observed on the 
second Sunday in August. Mr. W. C. Bor 
lase thinks it impossible to distinguish be 
tween the two Geraints—this one, the patron 
of the parish of St. Gerrans and Geraint, 
son of Erbin, the subject of Tennyson’s idyll. 
Teilo is also said to have cured the petty 
court of Liscastell (near Tenby) of drunken- 
ness and subsequent murder at the request of 
the King who largely endowed the diocese of 
Llandaff in gratitude. 


i, 
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Wales furnishes us with a dozen or more 
churches of St. Teilo, all of them situated 
within the limits of his own large diocese. But 
many questions arise concerning his possible 
dedications in Cornwall. There are many 
acknowledged variants of his name—Teilaw, 
Eliud, Elios, Theliaus, Feliaus—and these 
have been made the most of by Mr. W. C. 
Borlase in his ‘ Age of the Saints’ (1893) in 
his endeavour to credit St. Teilo with at least 
six dedications in Devon and Cornwall. Start- 
ing from Teilo’s recognised appellation of 
Elind — itself a corruption of HALos 
“the sun ’’—he ascribes to him, not only a 
participation in the two-fold ascription of the 
church of Milton-Abbot (SS. Constantine and 
Elidius), but likewise the patronage of “ St. 
Lide’s Island ’’ (now St. Helen’s), one of the 
Scilly Islands, where—according to William 
of Worcester—this much-buried saint was laid 
to rest. From “‘ Lides’’ by an intelligible 
transition he arrives at Ide, a Devon parish 
dedicated to an unknown St. Ida. From 
Feliaus we get a possible explanation of the 
St. Filius who, according to the pre-Reform- 
ation registers preserved at Exeter, is patron 
saint both of Philleigh and of St. Issey. Phil- 
leigh is by some authorities ascribed to St. 
Felix, but this is manifestly only a corrup- 
tion of some earlier name. A more doubtful 
point is raised when Mr. Borlase attempts to 
show that Issey itselfi—a name which occurs 
twice, both in the parish of Issey and at 
Mevagissey (SS. Mevan and Issey)—is also 
a corruption of Filius. But with far less 
hesitation does the same authority claim the 
parish of Endellion in North Cornwall (be- 
tween Tintagel and Padstow), with its mys- 
terious patron, St. Endelienta : 

The parish of Endellion, also called St. 
Del'an, certainly bears the name of the saint 
under another farm—the female Endelienta 
being simply a monkish trifling with the word 
landelian—a form which occurs ‘twice in 
Wales amongst the long list of churches which 
a, various modifications) bear the name of 

Teilo. 

It will be seen that by accepting Mr. Bor- 
lase’s ingeniously worked out theory, we 
should be able to add to the undisputed Mon- 
mouthshire dedications to St. Teilo the four 
churches of Ide, St. Issey, Philleigh, and 
Endellion, besides a share in the parishes of 
Milton-Abbot and Mevagissey. is would 
bring his English dedications up to a total 
of nine instead of three. 

The cathedral of Llandafi—the church on 
the Taffi—rebuilt by Bishop Urban in 1120 
—was dedicated to Peter the Apostle and the 





Holy Confessors Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudo- 
ceus. The actual dedication would be to 
Dubricius, the first bishop, Teilo, the second 
bishop, and Oudoceus, the third: the addition 
of St. Peter no doubt is due to Norman infiu- 
ence (Francis Bond’s ‘The Cathedrals of 
England and Wales,’ 1912, pp. 446-50). Teilo 
was the real founder of the see, and probably 
the first to erect a permanent church. On his 
death there was a dispute for his body, three 
places laying claim to it; but next morning 
three identical bodies presented themselves to 
view. The one carried to Llandaff was 
believed in later days to be the genuine body 
of St. Teilo, owing to the number of miracles 
wrought at the saint’s tomb there. His re- 
mains were the one great treasure of Llandaff 
until between 1107 and 1120, when Bishop 
Urban brought the relics of St. Dubricius 
from Bardsey Island, where he had died 
c. 612. Urban had to settle the positions of 
the tombs of Teilo, who had been buried in 
the old church for some five hundred years, 
and of Dubricius, whose body he had lately 
acquired. If he had had to find accommoda- 
tion for one saint only, he might very well 
have converted the ancient apsidal presbytery 
into a feretory. But there were two saints of 
equal rank and importance. The same diffi- 
culty had arisen at Canterbury with the 
relics of Archbishops Alphege and Dunstan ; 
and at Worcester with those of SS. Wulstan 
and Oswald. In both the difficulty was solved 
by burying both saints in the presbytery in the 
second bay from the east—one under the 
northern, the other under the southern arch. 
A similar course seems to have been adopted 
at Llandaff. Browne Willis, in 1718, says 
that in his time theré was a tradition that 
Dubricius was buried on the north side of the 
presbytery, and Teilo on the south. And in 
this western bay of the presbytery, on the 
south side, there actually is a sepulchral 
recess in which Wood, the Bath architect, 
found a tomb in 1736. When he opened it 
the person buried in it appeared to be a 
bishop. The pastoral staff, when touched, 
dropped to pieces; there was also a pewter 
chalice. The bishop was wrapped in a hide 
for a coffin, and “‘ the upper part was very 
sound.’’ There can be little doubt that this 
recess marked the tomb of Teilo; and that 
his bones rest below. Now in 1496 Bishop 
Marshal! was buried on the north side of the 
presbytery, exactly opposite the tomb of St. 
Teilo. But curiously, Marshall’s tomb— 
which still stands—is not immediately under- 
neath the western arch on the north side of 
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the presbytery, but most of it is in the aisle; 
yet in front of it on the presbytery side, is an 
unoccupied space large enough to hold it. 
Evidently, when Marshall died, this space 
was occupied ; and in all probability occupied 
in 1496 by the tomb of Dubricius. 

It may be remembered that Henry Arthur 
Jones lays the scene of his play, ‘The 
Dancing Girl,’ in the island of Saint Endel- 
lion, off the Cornish coast. This play was 
first produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
January, 1891, by (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, and ran for 310 nights, Mr. Fred Terry 
and Miss Julia Neilson also taking part in 
it: It was revived by Sir Barry Jackson at 
the Malvern Festival of 1933. The present 
writer, having seen both productions, re- 
echoes Mr. Hugh Walpole’s words: ‘‘ no one 
will persuade me. that Arthur Jones’s 
‘ Dancing Girl’ is, or ever was, a good play.”’ 
The author wrote better plays than that. 

A. R. Baytey. 


The Rev. Charles William Boase wrote in 
Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ’ (1880) the article on St. Endeli- 
enta, in which he says that she was a 
daughter of Brychan, King of Brecknock. It 
seems that she and a sister of hers settled as 
devotees on the coast of Cornwall. ‘‘ The 
parish of St. Endellion is on the Bristol 
Channel, west of St. Tethe (also named from 
a daughter of Brychan).’’ A very early 
sepulchral tablet at St. Endellion, inscribed 
** Broeagan hic iacit,’’ is connected by some 
with the name of the Welsh king. Boase re- 
fers to Whitaker’s ‘ Cathedrals of Cornwall,’ 
ii. 95; Rice Rees, ‘ Welsh Saints,’ p. 160; 
and Sir J. Maclean’s ‘ Trigg Minor,’ i. 485. 

More modern works that might be consulted 
are S. Baring-Gould’s address on ‘ The Celtic 
Saints’ and his ‘ Catalogue of Saints con- 
nected with Cornwall,’ both reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall; and W. C. Borlase’s ‘The Age of the 
Saints’ (1893). Borlase says that ‘‘ no other 
country whose population spoke the Celtic 
language is so devoid of materials from which 
to reconstruct her hagiology as Cornwall.’”’ I 
find this cited in W. H. Hutton’s Bampton 
Lectures, ‘ The English Saints,’ 1903, p. 104. 

I see that the Post Office spells ‘ St. 
Teath.’’ St. Endellion does not appear in the 
Postal Guide of January, 1932. 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


URIOUS INSCRIPTIONS ON TOMB- 
STONES (clxxix. 421).—Curious ortho- 








graphy is more in evidence on early American 
stones, vide 

His soll is fled 

She gorn to dust 

But rise agane 

She shurly must 

When Jesus with His lovly voice 

Corlls forth His sants 

For to rejoice. 


FREDERICK Burgess, 


ROWN PAPER AS CHRISTMAS CARD 
(clxxix. 444).—It may be that the scrap 
of brown ee with a scribbled greeting was 
a joke and not’ evidence of poverty. I remem- 
ber receiving a tie-on label with these words 
printed on it:— 
This year please accept the tag 
Another year expect the bag. 
instead of a Christmas present! This was 
between fifty and sixty years ago—in prom 
perous Victorian days! 


ReGInaLp B. FEttows. 
Northwood. 


LEPROSY AND KINGS (clxxix. 423).— 
Two other kings besides Robert Bruce of 
Scotland, viz., Henry IV of England and 
Baldwin IV of Jerusalem, have been said to 
have had leprosy. Creighton, however (‘A 
History of Epidemics in Britain,’ 1891, i, 
77), who mentions these three cases, remarks 
that ‘‘the name of leper was flung about 
somewhat at random,’’ and Macleod Yearsley 
(‘ Le Roy est mort,’ 1935, 47) suggests that 
the disease of Henry IV was not leprosy but 
pustular eczema. ~ 
In his article on ‘ Leprosy and Leper Hos- 
pitals in Scotland and England,’ James Y. 
Simpson (Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour., 1842, 
lvii., 401), also refers to another case of 
leprosy in a descendant of the royal families 
of Scotland, viz., Constance, Duchess of Bur 
gundy, who, he says, is generally alleged by 
Listonians to have suffered and died from 


leprosy. J. D. ROLLESTON, M.D. 


King Henry IV of England died in the 
Jerusalem Chamber of the Abbot of West- 
minster’s house on 20 Mar., 1413. In 188 
his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral was opened 
and the condition of his face refuted the exag- 
gerated stories of the chroniclers as to & 
ravages which leprosy had made in him 
(Archaeglogia, xxvi. 440-45). These, 20 
doubt, arose from a canard set on foot by pat 
tisans of the rival House of York (and Mor 
timer) concerning the first Lancastrian king. 
The exact nature of his diseases has 
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much discussed. Dr. Norman Moore thought 
that he suffered from valvular disease of the 
heart, accompanied by syncope, and that his 
“leprosy ’’ was herpes labialis, with perhaps 
other aggravations. 


A. R. Baytey. 
EVIVALS OF FIELDING’S PLAYS 
(clxxix. 423, 461). — ‘Tom Thumb, a 


Tragedy,’ afterwards ‘ The Tragedy of Trage- 
dies, or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great,’ Haymarket, 1730, with additional act, 
1731, was revived by Sir Barry Jackson at two 
recent Malvern Festivals. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


Fielding’s most famous story, ‘Tom Jones,’ 
was converted into a comic opera by Joseph 
Reed, and acted at Covent Garden in 1769. 
It was revived at the Apollo Theatre, 17 Apr., 
1907 (also as a comic opera) edited by an 
ander M. Thompson and Robert Courtneidge, 
with music by Sir Edward German. 

Fielding’s tragedy of ‘Tom Thumb’’ per- 
formed in 1730, was re-written as a burletta 
by Kane O'Hara, and acted at Covent Garden 
in 1780. | This has frequently been performed 
since then. 

Wma. Jaccarp. 


BRAHAM 
MORE HALL (clxxix. 423).—A pedigree 
of Abraham of Swarthmore Hall is given as 
the first genealogy in Joseph Foster’s ‘ Pedi- 
ng of the County Families of England,’ 
ol, i., ‘ Lancashire,’ 4to., 1873. This book 
nerally accessible. The first mentioned 
chard Abraham of Warrington ; his son, 
“John Abraham of Manchester,’’ who died 
in 1681 (see Z'rans. Lancs. and Cheshire 
Antiq. Soc., Vol. liii., 1938, p. 137) was the 
father of Daniel Abraham (1662-1732), who 
resided at Swarthmore Hall after his mar- 
tiage with Rachel, the daughter of Thomas 
Fell of Swarthmore, in 1682. He was buried 
at Swarthmore in 1732. Other sources of 
information: Maria Webb’s ‘The Fells of 
Swarthmore Hall,’ London, 1865; Dr. Henry 
Barber’s ‘Swarthmore Hall and its associa- 
tions,’ London (1872), a brochure printed at 
Ulverston ; the ‘V.C.H. Lanes.,’ vol. viii., 
and, of course, the Journal of the Friends 
Historical Society. 
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A. J. &f. 
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EER IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 
‘(clxxix. 422).—The article on cervesia in 
the ‘ Dict. Antiq.’ says that beer was scarcely 
eer drunk by the ancient Greeks and 







FAMILY OF SWARTH- | 





Romans, but was generally used by the sur- 
rounding nations. The xodpy: which it calls 
beer of Crete is given to Egypt, Spain and 
Britain by Liddell and Scott. It is wonder- 
fully like the old Irish cuirm. Athenaeus, i. 
34, quotes Aristotle for the important fact 
that wine drunkards fall face downwards, and 
beer drunkards on the back, for wine makes 
men top-heavy, but beer stupefies. The 
Emperor Julian’s epigram in Anthol. Pal., 
ix. 568, says beer smells of the goat, not 
nectar, and should be called Demetrius not 
Dionysus—his verse would not hold ‘‘ Diony- 
sius ’’—as belonging to Demeter’s province. 
Peter of Blois was on the same side: 
In vinum convertit aquas, 
aquarum 
Conditor, at nunquam cervisiavit eas, 
The creator of water turned water to wine, 
At the prayer of his mother dear, 
But he never abused his power divine 
By turning it into beer. 
aliter 
But we never have-heard of his power 
divine ; 
Perverting it into beer. 
HIBERNICUS. 


THE EAGLE RENEWING HIS YOUTH 
(clxxix. 337, 391).—A friend sends this 


note: 


A Rabbinic legend tells how the eagle flies up 
to heaven, gets scorched by the sun, and then 
dives into the sea. He comes up in renewed 
vigour and fresh plumage. In his hundredth 
year the charm ceases to operate, and he gets 
drowned. Augustine gives a more pedestrian 
version of the rejuvenation. When the eagle 
gets old his upper beak elongates (I have seen 
this in a budgerigar), he cannot pick up his 
food, and he begins to languish. He Pe & off 
the excrescence on the rocks, and then can 
make a fresh start in life. 

Even this is more poetical than Pliny’s 
plain statement that the lengthened beak 
causes death from hunger. 

It is not supposed that there is any reference 
to the fable in Psalm 103, 5; it is simply an 
allusion to the eagle’s longevity. The sense is 
better represented in the Prayer-book version, 
“making thee young and lusty as an eagle.” 


HIBERNICUS. 
OUR-GLASSES (clxxix. 408, 462).—These 


are generally relics of puritanic times. 
They are not very uncommon, and generally 
stand on the left-hand of the preacher close to 
the pulpit, the stands being made of iron. 
Their use was to time the extempore dis- 
courses, which might else have been endless. 
At St. John’s, Shireton, Northamptonshire, 
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the hour-glass is fixed to the rood-screen, near 
the pulpit; at St. Mary’s, Rudford, 
Gloucestershire, to the pulpit itself. A 
curious revolving stand is to be seen at St. 
Mary’s, Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey. At St. 
Mary, Picton, Northamptonshire, a piece of 
sheet-iron, projecting from a pier, is cut into 
the shape of a hand and arm, and holds the 
hour-glass. At St. Mary’s, Norwich, it is 
stuck in the font, and supports a basin for 
the administration of Holy Baptism. 

Hour-glasses were generally of puritanism, 
but from the good character of some of the 
work in the stands, it would seem they were 
occasionally employed (for whatever pur- 
pose) before the Reformation. 


He said that Heaven would take her soul, no 


oubt, 
And spoke the hour-glass in her praise quite 
out, 
CiirFrorD C. WOoLLARD. 
Eye, Suffolk. 


BROOSHOOFT SURNAME (clxxix. 423). 
—In Dutch broos means “frail” or 
‘‘ brittle,’ and hoofd means ‘‘ head.”” The 
final d is pronounced as f. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


ARAHUANA, A DRUG (clxxix. 444).— 

Marahuana, or Marihuana, is an 

American name to describe a hemp opiate, 
comparable to hashish and bhang. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EANING OF WORDS WANTED (clxxix. 
372, 428).—Dialect words and provin- 
cialisms are at least as protean in their forms 
and meanings as the common words of the 
standard speech, their local distribution is 
apt to be irregular, some have gone out of 
use and many of the rest are going. This is 
why the context in which they have been 
heard or seen, and its date and locality, are 
considered so desirable. 

1. Tirnets is probably the same as turrets, 
tufted sedge, a seldom-used word heard by 
White of Selborne as torret. It appears to be 
a diminutive of turr or toor; a turf sod. 

2. Firlot is a dry measure of capacity for 
corn and vegetables, in North Britain; for- 
merly in the Isle of Man also, where it has 
been replaced by boll and its subdivisions. 
Firlot is of Old Norse derivation, with the 
literal meaning of a quarter of a measure. 

3. Glunch, another Scottish and Border ex- 
pression, means to glower, frown. It is cog- 
nate with ‘‘glum” (as “ glummish’’), 
gloom, and “gloaming,’”’ the twilight. 





Glumpse and glump are more 
forms, stéed — 

4. Back-spang means the act of going back 
on one’s word. Scottish and Irish. A spang 
is a spring, bound. 

5. Deaf-nuta are nuts which are hollow and 
kernel-less. ‘‘ Deaf’’ is applied in many 
parts of Britain to unproductive things, and 
to ground which does not respond kindly t 
cultivation ; presumably like a deaf man who 
does not answer. In the North-East even y 
dry cow, one whose milk had failed tem 
porarily, was termed “‘ deaf.”’ 

6. To trash is to trudge, tramp, shuffle, 
often in mud or heavy soil. Sometimg 
‘thrash (or thresh) about,”’ or ‘‘ through,” 
Hence thrashers are shoes worn out or out of 
shape. Another meaning of thrash is 
down, drive heavily (rain, hail), rain & 
(leaves in an autumn gale), and so on; all 
northern uses. 

All the six words listed can be found in the 
‘English Dialect Dict.’ 

W. W. Gr. 


ANBURY CHURCH (elxxix. 422). —If 
not already examined, your enquirer 
should consult Alfred Beesley’s ‘ History of 
Banbury . . . ’ 1841, with about a score of 
full-page plates. Also Davenport’s ‘ Oxfor- 
shire Annals . . .’ 1869. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


NFUSIONS AS DRINKS (clxxix. 4%, 
465).—One of the pleasant drinks provided 
by the garden is obtained from the fresh 
young leaves of the Lesser Balsam, by infu 
sion. Better still, if fermented, and treated 
as an ordinary home-made wine, it becomes 
very acceptable. It is effervescing, of low 
alcoholic power, and perhaps nearest to cham- 
pagne, among home-made drinks. 

Another drink is chamomile tea, made from 
the perennial plant of that name, and rather 
nauseous, like most medical drinks. Colts 
foot leaves are also said to furnish a usefdl 


drink. _ Wa. Jaccar. 


ROVERBS: ORIGIN WANTED (clxxi. 
(39).—1. To poultry-keepers the meaning 
would be obvious of “ Never offer your hen... 
on a rainy day.” Hens and turkeys possess 
soft plumage, porous and chilling to the bird 
in bad weather. A wet hen would present 4 

dejected and bedraggled look, as if sick. 
Geese, ducks, and swans have a harder, 
oilier, and impervious plumage which e 
ra'n; indeed, they welcome it, because it 

brings worms to the earth’s surface. 

Wm, JAGGARD. 
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Police Principles and the Problem of War. 
by Charles Reith. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

MAN* thinkers are propounding interpreta- 

tions of past achievements in government 
which may point us to new and better plans 
for the future. Mr, Reith otters such inter- 
pretation of the British discovery of the 

“preventive ’’ principle of the police. He 

daims for this discovery that it constitutes, 

and will some day be regarded as, ‘‘ our 
greatest historical achievement, and our most 
yaluable contribution. to civilization.”’ 

Throughout history it is observed that all 

nations, upon reaching a certain stage of 

development, begin to take great interest in 
the making of rules or laws which their 
members are to be required to keep. For 
every fresh outbreak of evil a new law, or 
set of laws, is devised-as the remedy. But, 
again throughout history generally speaking, 
no equal interest has been taken in the de- 
vising of means to enforce the laws. Armies 
have been used for this, but they act only 
after offences have been committed; they act 
from outside and not in direct and, so to say, 
automatic connection with the law; the kind 


' of action they can take is not conformable to 


the requirements of the law. Law altogether 
divorced from force becomes inoperative: 
failure in effectual adjustment between force 
and law is a main cause both of national and 
international troubles. Moreover, laws in- 
adequately enforced or not enforced at all are 
morally dangerous. Yet all this has been so 
largely overlooked that the very creation of 
a force which should support the law, which 
should have this as its sole function and 
should work by prevention as well as by puni- 
tive measures, has seldom been seriously 
considered, and till the establishment of the 
British police was never fully or satisfactorily 
worked out. 

The sketch of the history of the British 
police does indeed deserve close and reflective 
attention. The part played in the initiation 
of the police by Fielding is, of course, fami- 
liar to students of English literature and 
admirers of that great man; but it remains, 
too little known to the general public and 
we hope this book will increase awareness of 
the national indebtedness to him. When the 
Measure began to be discussed there were out- 
cries from all sorts of people whom fear or 
interest persuaded that a police force would 





be fatal to liberty ; there were hesitationg on 
the part of those in power; postponement for 
more than half a century of the carrying out 
of a principle which a number of the more 
enlightened men in power had already recog- 
nised as offering the one solution of a most 
pressing problem. We are so well accustomed 
to the police that most of us probably have for- 
gotten, if we ever realised, how stormy were 
the first few years of its existence, with what ° 
violence, with what cruelty even, the first 


policemen had to contend. Equally striking, 


however, is the rapidity with which the sup- 
port of law by a force created to serve the 
law directly and serve it alone, was found to 
have justified itself. The main condition 
leading to this was the intolerable evils from 
lawlessness and crime under which the com- 
munity was suffering; Mr. Reith runs | 
through the history of mankind showing how 
a state of anarchy has again and again been 
brought to a pitch of intolerability, because 
the laws had no commensurate force attached 
to them to ensure their being kept, and the 
ruin which in greater or lesser degree ensued. 

In the past, the creation of laws; their 
failure to control for want of force; the 
breakdown ; the rise—in so many cases—of a 
dictator, have been vicissitudes in the exist- 
ence of separate nations. Science has now 
drawn the whole of mankind so close together 
that here vicissitudes are already in a high 
degree those of the whole world; and this 
unity will of necessity become more and more 
marked and stringent. The present state of 
humanity, where gangster mentality and 
gangster methods are repeating on a world 
stage the lawlessness and brutality we have 
known within the bounds of separate nations, 
calls for a remedy of the same order as 
applied to the evils of eighteenth-century 
England. As then, the situation is approach- 
ing that intolerability, which, if it does not 
issue in the devising of a remedy, finds its 
only alternative in destruction. 

This works out, it will be seen, to showing 
that in the construction of the League of 
Nations the devisers made the ancient mis- 
take of multiplying of rules and neglecting 
to supply means of enforcing them. They 
performed therefore but half their task. 
There follow suggestions for the creation of 
an international force, armed with the 
authority of the law, directly serving the law 
and nothing else. Disarmament Mr. Reith 
rightly sees, will be—if and when law and 
force conjointly come to function in satisfac- 
tory working order—a main point they will 
be required to ensure. The force—being pre- 
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ventive—will be empowered to enter factories 
and to take cognizance of any activities which 
might appear to be moving in suspicious 
directions; and the legal suppression of 
attempts to re-arm may be expected to have 
the same effect against war as the creation of 
the British police force has had against crimes 
of violence, 

For this purpose Mr. Reith has had to 
simplify history a good deal and we think 
that he here lays himself open to some criti- 
cism. His repeated description of break- 
downs in the progress of democracies (owing 
to divorce of law from the force which should 
properly be united to it) as involving the 
return to the ‘‘ herd model ’’ is not, in our 
opinion, very apt or useful. Humanity, 
whatever may have been its beginnings in 
regard to life in communities, has now left 
the animal so far behind that reference to the 
herd becomes misleading, since it covers so 
emall a fraction of human mental activity 
and experience which, in the earliest mani- 
festations we know of them, presént number- 
less complications not safely to be ignored. 

We should hope that this book will be 
widely read and seriously pondered. 


Revivals and Importations of French Come- 
dies in England, 1749-1800. By Willard 
Austin Kinne. (Columbia University 
Press: Oxford University Press. 19s. net). 


for each decade of this period the produc- 

tions of parser imported from France or 
manifesting definite French influence are dis- 
cussed under the headings ‘ Revivals’ and 
“New Plays.’ The first. thing that may 
strike one on looking through this book is the 
enormous amount of reading that has been 
done for it. The author has familiarised 
himself not only with the greater and the 
lesser French models, but also with the text 
and the details of production of the derived 
English plays, with contemporary judge- 
ments of these as shown in books, letters and 
newspapers, and with the gossip of the day 
concerning the actors. A great deal of sorry 
stuff must have had to be waded through. It 
is—most, though not all of it—of little 
importance for English literature in’ itself ; 
nor is all of it of high importance for the 
development of the English stage; but as a 
part of English eighteenth-century social life, 
even as a factor in its formation and charac- 
terisation, all this varied dramatic activity 
requires to be taken careful account of. The 
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influence of France on the English stage, 
the way in which what English playwnrig 
and managers took from France was 4 
modated to English tastes, opens up a un 
insight into the combination of sturdy ig 
larity with a curious readiness to admire 
adapt which seems more or less to hi 
characterised the English mind always, 4 
showed itself in peculiar vigour during: 
eighteenth century. Adaptation was not 
oneself to the foreign standards or ideas 
much as of the foreign ideas to oneself 
one’s likings. 4 
Two or three great figures naturally= 
their several ways—dominate the scem 
Moliére, Voltaire and Garrick; the 
will find a good deal here to round out } 
knowledge of them. But the chief useful 
of the book will probably be found in 
further acquaintance one may here ma 
with authors and actors, English and 
who were prominent in their day, and 4 
known by name still and by much more thi 
name to the student, but appear as fad 
figures in the eyes of most people. One muti 
have much leisure and much curiosity | 
pursue further any English author whom} 
see busied with making over French them 
for the London theatres, but the lover of ti 
theatre may reasonably be incited to mal 
further acquaintance with some of the Frei 
dramatists—with Marivaux, for examp 
who has of late been attracting some studél 
anew. ee 
In a final chapter setting out his cone 
sions, Professor Kinne gives the following! 
his impression of the average adapter’s modi 
operandi in the handling of a French play 
Psychological action describin: i 


changes in thought and feeling of a few ah rai 
ters in the French play gave way to. t 
action preventing more strongly individu 


personages and a complicat 
varied situations. % 
French influence as here set out had a lon 
course in England, but by the seventesi 
nineties interest in German plays was for 
time to supersede it. It is perhaps due tof 
greater racial difference between English ang” 
French that the French drama—though not a 
all periods in equal degree—has always bee 
so to put it, present to the consciousness | 
the English theatre. 
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